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News Notes 


SP experimented with double-stacked container cars in 1977. The triple-unit articulated 
cars (above), introduced in 1979, were the forerunner to the new five-unit cars. 


Double-Stacked Container Car Order 


Southern Pacific has ordered 42 fuel- 
saving rail units that will carry cargo con- 
tainers stacked two high and do the work 
of 210 conventional flatcars. 

The order, worth about $8 million, 
was placed with ACF Industries at St. 
Louis. Delivery is scheduled to begin in 
July. 

Each of the new units can carry either 
35-foot or 40-foot containers and will 
deliver the hauling capacity of five con- 
ventional flatcars, but with much greater 
efficiency. 

The design reduces the weight of the 
railway equipment needed to handle con- 
tainers by more than one-half. This 
means shorter trains with heavier 
payloads, a reduction in fuel use and 
more capacity at railroad terminals. 

The uniquely designed container car- 
rier looks like a row of five regular flat- 
cars with high bulkheads at the end of 
each car to brace the double-stacked con- 
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tainers. The middle cars, instead of being 
joined by couplers in the normal way, ac- 
tually share sets of permanent wheels, 
thus forming a continuous unit with five 
cargo beds. The five beds are articulated 
over six sets of wheels, with couplers only 
at the two extreme ends. 

Each new unit is 270 feet long and can 
carry 10 containers stacked two high. It 
would require five conventional 85-foot 
flatcars to haul the same number of con- 
tainers. 

“We tested this car over 200,000 miles 
without a flaw and we simply added two 
units for even greater efficiency,” notes 
Bill Thomford, manager of technical 
research and tests. 

The new cars will be put into service in- 
itially on SP lines between Los Angeles 
and Houston. 

The movement of containers by 
railroads represents one of the fastest 
growing segments of the industry. 0 


Slow, Steady TEBUs Save Fuel 


SP will be able to move heavy loads 
much more efficiently with the Tractive 
Effort Booster Unit (TEBU). The TEBU,, 
which is used in conjunction with one or 
two locomotives, has no engine and is us- 
ed to improve tractive effort and brak- 
ing. It is designed to move heavy loads, 
such as ore and lumber, at speeds less 
than 25 mph. 

A prototype, in use throughout the 


Tucson Division. since last June, has per- 
formed satisfactorily in both mainline 
and branchline service. Fuel savings 
result because a TEBU used with two 
locomotives, as pictured above, can ac- 
complish the same amount of work as 
four GP35s. The Sacramento Loco- 
motive Works will build nine of these 
TEBUs from retired engines for uses in 
other part of the system. 
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Intermodal’s attractiveness, especially as the price of diesel fuel 
continues to soar, is in its ability to combine the flexibility of 
trucks for the short haul with the fuel-efficiency of railroads 
for the long haul. According to 1980 AAR _ Statistics, 
TOFC/COFC (trailers and containers on flatcars) was second 
only to coal in rank of carloadings by traffic group within the 
railroad industry. With the growth of intermodal traffic pro- 
jected at 8 to 10 percent annually, SP looks forward to han- 
dling much more piggyback traffic. 


The Golden Piggyback Express 


SP’s New Intermodal Service with the Midwest in Mind 


It’s a city known for its colorful politi- 
cians, the busiest airport in the U.S., and 
the world’s tallest building. And in terms 
of commerce—specifically intermodal 
traffic—Chicago is magic, as well. This 
midwestern city is the focal point for a 
large share of the intermodal shipments 
moving across the U.S. 

Last year more than 500,000 inter- 
modal trailers and containers were 
transported through Chicago. About 80 
percent of the trailers were carried by 
rail, and half of those moved between 
Chicago and Los Angeles—one of the 
busiest traffic corridors in the country 
and one that promises to keep on grow- 
ing. 

Armed with this information, SP took 
a closer look at this highly trafficked cor- 
tidor to determine how the railroad 
might tap the Midwest market. Last 
year’s acquisition of the former Rock 
Island line between Tucumcari, New 
Mexico and St. Louis, presented SP with 
the opportunity it had been looking for. 
By mid-February, SP and Burlington 
Northern had inaugurated the “Golden 
Piggyback Express’—a new intermodal 
service offering fast, cost-efficient inter- 
modal service between the Midwest and 
Southern California. Other midwestern 
carriers, such as the Illinois Central Gulf 
Railroad and The Milwaukee Road, of- 
fer fine connections for traffic to take 
advantage of this new service. 

Westbound, the Burlington Northern 
originates this expedited, run-through 


A westbound “Golden Pig” races from a sunrise near Paxico, Kansas. 


train for containers and trailers on flat- 
cars in Chicago. It interchanges with the 
Cotton Belt in Kansas City before 
heading over the Golden State Route to 
its ultimate destination at Los Angeles. 

The Golden Piggyback Express—or 
Golden Pig, as it is more popularly 
known—operates seven days a week and 
offers shippers third morning availability 
out of Chicago to Los Angeles. Trains 
between Kansas City and Los Angeles 
provide second morning service west- 
bound and Noon third day arrival east- 
bound. 

“Ten years ago we offered a com- 
petitive service for transcontinental inter- 
modal shipments over this same route in 
conjunction with the Rock Island,” notes 
Joe Neal, assistant vice president inter- 
modal operations. “However, when the 
Rock island encountered financial dif- 
ficulties, the track was allowed to 
deteriorate and the speed and reliability 
of the service inevitably suffered. Now, 
with our purchase and rehabilitation of 
the Golden State Route, we are able to 
once again provide high-speed, com- 
petitive service between the Midwest and 
Southern California.” 

SP’s commitment has met with the ap- 
proval of shippers. “They’re enthusiastic 
about the increased competition in this 
corridor,” notes R. C. Cynor, assistant 
vice president sales at Chicago. “We’ve 
got our entire sales force in the 
Midwestern and Eastern Region 
dedicated to improving our share of the 
intermodal market. Sales teams in 


Chicago, New York, and throughout the 
tegion are calling on shippers to in- 
troduce our new service—our ‘transpor- 
tation alternative’—that prides itself on 
serving our customers’ needs.” 

“Our sales staff acts as transportation 
consultants,” Cynor adds. “Our basic 
approach is first to inform shippers 
about SP’s new service; then, as our ads 
say, we don’t monopolize the conversa- 
tion, we listen.” 

After uncovering the shipper’s needs, 
the Marketing Department’s Intermodal 
Business Planning group, headed up by 
Senior Manager Norm Kirsch, analyzes 
the shipper’s situation and creates an ap- 
propriate package of service, pricing and 
equipment. This process of consultation 
requires close coordination and coopera- 
tion between the sales teams in the 
Midwestern and Eastern Regions and the 
Marketing personnel in San Francisco. 
And it’s this kind of teamwork that 
makes the difference between success and 
failure. Cynor also credits the sales 
forces of the BN and other participating 
carriers for generating traffic for the 
Golden Pig. 

“Our service is competitive now, but 
it’s going to be even better when the $97- 
million track rehabilitation project bet- 
ween Tucumcari and Kansas City is com- 
pleted later this year,” Cynor points out. 

The Golden Pig offers an excellent 
schedule for time-sensitive merchandise 
such as refrigerated trailerloads of 
perishables. It is also well suited for 
“freight-all-kinds’—a designation that 


covers miscellaneous commodities trans- 
ported in containers or  trailers— 
and for containers under international 
“micro-bridge” arrangements. 

From Chicago to Los Angeles, the 
Golden Pig gets top priority and fast 
turnarounds. At Kansas City, where the 
Cotton Belt crew takes over from the 
BN, the Golden Pig departs the yard 
within half an hour of its arrival and uses 
the combined SP-BN run-through power 
as far west as El Paso. On eastbound 
trains into Chicago, the BN crew comes 
into SP’s yard at Kansas City to expedite 
the departure. 

“It’s been a real cooperative effort,” 
notes Bill Hoenig, Cotton Belt vice pres- 
ident in the Operating Department. 
The professionalism of everyone associa- 
ted with the service has already resulted 
in changes to the schedule. ““The Golden 
Pig has so consistently outperformed 
its scheduled arrival time,” Hoenig 
says, “that earlier arrival times and later 
ramp cutoff times are now offered.” 

“Establishing this new service and go- 
ing after a share of a market that is 
already dominated by other railroads, 
Tepresents a big commitment by manage- 
ment,” Neal remarks. “We think com- 
petition is healthy. It offers shippers an 
alternative and keeps us on our toes, too. 

“We definitely have a good service to 
offer in the Golden Pig. Our first 
month’s operation has demonstrated our 
commitment to service and our ability to 
perform. It’s only going to get better. 
You haven’t seen anything yet!” O 


al Clerk Chris Byrnes, work on the load-out sheet for an eastbound “Golden Pig.” 


At Los Angeles, Intermodal Clerk Diana Garrett (left) and Asst. Head Intermod- 


Dispatchers play an important rote in the 
fast interchange at Kansas City. Chief 
Dispatcher Oliver Thurston (standing) and 
Dispatcher Arlie Bender monitor the train’s 
“progress into Kansas City from Chicago. 
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Davey Bowles, a@ switchman at Los 
Angeles, couples cars for a westbound 
“Golden Pig.”” 
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TOFC/COFC Deregulation Offers New Opportunities 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on March 23 exempted from 
regulation rail and truck service provided by railroads in connection with 
trailer-on-flatcar and container-on-flatcar service. SP’s intermodal business 
planners are highly enthusiastic about the opportunity to operate in a 
deregulated environment. 

“TOFC/COFC deregulation offers the potential for improving our 
market share and profits,” declares Norm Kirsch, senior manager of inter- 
modal business planning in San Francisco. “All other things being equal, the 
extent of our success will in large part be limited only by how imaginative, 
flexible and innovative we are.” 

Kirsch expects contracts to play an increasingly important role in SP’s in- 
termodal business. “Shippers are greatly concerned with price stability, 
which makes it possible for them to budget their transportation costs. Con- 
tracts are the vehicle for achieving this price stability and for implementing 
innovative ways of doing business.” 

Like most SP officers, Kirsch is confident that the free marketplace will 
regulate transportation far better than government regulations. “Our poten- 
tial growth in intermodal business is limited only by the growth of the Na- 
tional and international economies and by our own ability to compete.” 


The Golden Pig: 
From ‘Hog Heaven’ to Hollywood (Almost) 


Kansas City—a major pork marketing 
center in the U.S.—-is known to pork 
producers as ‘““Hog Heaven.” But recent- 
ly, Cotton Belt employees have been pro- 
moting another affectionate reference in 
Kansas City: The Golden Pig. 

The Cotton Belt’s “pig” neither 
squeals nor winds up as ham, sausage or 
bacon. Rather, it refers to containers or 
piggyback trailers on flatcars. These pigs 
travel on SP’s new expedited intermodal 
train from Chicago to Los Angeles via 
the Golden State Route. 

But since the Cotton Belt travels 
neither to Chicago nor Los Angeles, how 
does the Golden Pig reach its destina- 
tions? The answer is in the Cotton Belt’s 
Southern Pacific parent which handles 
the train from Tucumcari to Los 
Angeles, via El Paso and Phoenix. On 
the eastern end, Burlington Northern ex- 
pedites the Kansas City-Chicago leg of 
the train. 

“Coordination and teamwork are the 
keys to its success,” notes Kansas City 
Chief Dispatcher Oliver Thurston. As 
one might expect, Kansas City is one of 
the important hot spots on the train’s 
schedule. This is where the train changes 
railroads (from BN to Cotton Belt) and 
adds or drops off blocks of cars. 
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The Kansas City yard office and its 
dispatchers begin monitoring the Golden 
Pig’s progress long before it arrives. Ad- 
vance consists are received by phone 
from Chicago or by printer from El 
Paso. The time of arrival—nearly always 
ahead of schedule—is calculated as pro- 
gress reports come in. 

Elsewhere in the Kansas City terminal, 
other support activity is in full swing. For 
the westbound train, trailers are loaded 
on flatcars at the piggyback ramp and 
carmen begin inspecting them. Cut-off 
time for trailers to be loaded is 5 a.m. 

By 6 a.m. switch crews have assembled 
the “fill” cars for adding to the rear of 
the westbound Golden Pig, and car in- 
spectors are carefully checking the equip- 
ment, coupling air hoses, and making 
any needed minor repairs. 

Upon the train’s arrival, a Kansas City 
Division train crew takes over from their 
BN counterpart, and the Cotton Belt’s 
real work begins. A switch crew adds the 
Kansas City-originating block of cars 
and a caboose to the rear of the train, 
and, like an army of ants, roundhouse 
Mechanical Department personnel de- 
scend upon the run-through locomotives 
for servicing. The terminal air brake test 
is conducted, cab supplies are replen- 


ished, fuel levels are checked and the 
three locomotives are set up for remote 
operation—a procedure which, ac- 
cording to Assistant Division Super- 
intendent-Mechanical Dan Heird, contri- 
butes to an 8 percent fuel savings during 
the train’s trip to Los Angeles. 

The required activities finished and the 
train’s consist complete, the Golden Pig 
eases out of Kansas City toward Topeka. 
The Golden Pig’s stay in Kansas City 
lasts only 20 to 25 minutes. 

“All Kansas City Division employees 
involved in the operation of this train 
perform exceptionally,” lauds Super- 
intendent J. E. Hare of the employees’ 
sincere spirit of teamwork. “‘They want 
the Golden Pig to succeed—and their ef- 
forts are already evident in the train’s 
success thus far.” 

For the Golden Pig’s arrival on the 
West Coast, the train is immediately 
spotted at our Los Angeles Transporta- 
tion Center. While piggypackers and 
cranes deramp the containers and 
trailers, customers are notified by 
telephone of the train’s arrival and the 
availability of their shipment. 

A number of improvements to the yard 
have been made with the Golden Pig in 
mind. The parking area has been 
restriped and expanded to accommodate 
1,600 trailers. The gatehouse operation 
has been streamlined, and the clerical 
force relocated to the operational tower 
near the gatehouse. 

“The Golden Pig has generated a lot of 
interest and enthusiasm among the 
employees here,” notes Dick Frick, area 
manager for intermodal services at Los 
Angeles. “Before the train began 
operating, we brought in the teamsters, 
clerks, switchmen and enginemen to let 
them know about our plans for in- 
augurating the Golden Pig and to explain 
its operation. They appreciated that. 
Now, the arrival of the Golden Pig is the 
most talked about event every night.” 

The result of the team effort at every 
location is a winning record for the 
Golden Pig: we’re winning over new, 
satisfied Midwestern shippers with their 
first taste of true Southern Pacific 
transportation quality and enhancing our 
reputation with both new and established 
customers on the West Coast. 

—Jim Johnson 
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PRINT is Southern Pacific Com- 

munication Company’s alternative 

telephone system. It’s been reduc- 
ing long distance toll charges for business 
customers for several years. Now SPCC 
is aggressively entering the residential 
market to promote SPRINT for use in 
the home during non-business hours. 

How much subscribers can save using 
SPRINT depends on their long distance 
calling habits. A good rule of thumb is, 
the more you call the more you save. 
SPRINT pays for itself for people who 
make at least $15 worth of long distance 
charges in a month to SPRINT-serviced 
areas. 

Because of SPRINT, SPCC people 
have been taking a close iook at how 
Americans use the telephone. More than 
160 million of Mr. Bell’s most famous in- 
vention have been installed in this coun- 
try, and Americans are making almost 20 
million interstate calls a day, most of 
them business calls. 

Most interesting are the personal long 
distance calls. The Bell System’s research 
and public statements show that women 
make 66 percent of them. Family 
members are the most likely (73 percent) 
to be called, with friends (17 percent) and 
business contacts (8 percent) accounting 
for almost all the remainder. 

Among family members, also ac- 
cording to Bell, parents are the most like- 
ly to be called (31 percent of the time), 
with children close runners up at 27 per- 
cent. Sisters and sisters-in-law take 20 
percent of the remaining calls, while 
brothers and brothers-in-law account for 
a scant 6 percent. 

Reaching out to these talkative 
families, SPCC has planned an ag- 


SPRINT Makes 
Staying in 
Touch 
Affordable 


gressive marketing campaign. 

Late last month, a series of black and 
white ads featuring all the good reasons 
for opting for SPRINT appeared in 
many local newspapers, with national 
magazine ads to follow, 

The first of five advertisements 
reminds readers that with SPRINT they 
can talk twice as much for their long 
distance dollar. 

The second takes the opposite ap- 
proach: for half the money, they can talk 
just as long. 

A third ad emphasizes that any 
telephone can be a SPRINT phone. Push 
button telephones can connect directly 
with the SPRINT network and with the 
Soft Touch rotary dial converter, most 


rotary telephones can link up too. 
“There are more capabilities in your 
telephone than you dream,” the ad 
states. 

Family life and friendship are in the 
spotlight in a fourth approach. 

And finally, a fifth ad invites con- 
sumers to “buy a code from a $5 billion 
company,” pointing out that the same 
facilities that serve businesses are now 
available to individuals. 

The people at SPCC are looking for- 
ward to the results of their 1981 promo- 
tion, confident SPRINT is a service con- 
sumers will buy and use—a lot. SP per- 
sonnel interested in signing up for 
SPRINT residential service should call 
Ext. 22452 in Burlingame, California. (J 
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Are ballooning long distance charges leaving you grounded? 
Become a SPRINT subscriber and let your conversations soar! 


PMT Opens New Facility in Pacific Northwest 


Pacific Motor Trucking Company has 
expanded into the Olympia and Seattle- 
Tacoma metropolitan area in March with 
the opening of its new terminal in Seattle. 
Roger Burke, former assistant terminal 
manager at Portland, is the manager of 


Rehabilitation Resumes 
On Golden State Route 


With the return of warm weather to 
the Great Plains, Cotton Belt crews are 
back at work rehabilitating former Rock 
{sland line between Topeka, Kansas and 
Tucumcari, New Mexico. Safety meet- 
ings kicked off the 1981 effort. 

By the end of 1981, Maintenance of 
Way crews will have installed 790,000 
railroad ties as well as 22 miles of new 
continuous welded rail. Before work 
closed down for the winter in 1980, crews 
had already installed 203,000 ties and 28 
miles of welded rail. 

The $97-million project is bringing 
Maintenance of Way officers throughout 
the system to work in Kansas and is 
boosting local employment. Over 550 
local employees, including 241 new hires, 
will be working with $3 million worth of 
new tie equipment to complete this por- 
tion of the Golden State Route’s 
tehabilitation by next winter. 

Community response to SP’s revival of 
this route continues to be enthusiastic. 
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operations in Seattle. ‘“‘We’re one of the 
few carriers in the Pacific Northwest that 
provides direct service to Dallas, 
Houston, Memphis, St. Louis, Chicago 
and points in between,” Burke points 
out. QO 


Patricia Kiska, a freight claims adjuster at 
San Francisco, receives her Ten Galton 
Blood Donor Award from Dr. Richard 


Bohannon, president of the Irwin 
Memorial Blood Bank. The award pays 
tribute to the donor’s “noble generosity to 
the ill and injured” through donation of 80 
or more pints of blood. Mrs. Kiska said: 
“They can’t manufacture blood. I have en- 
doyed good health and wish to share it to 
help others.” Irwin Memorial serves an 
eight county area in Northern California.) 


San Antonio Division 
Receives Safety Awards 


The San Antonio Division received the 
Texas Safety Association’s Award of 
Honor for outstanding accident preven- 
tion programs at the 1981 Tex- 
as/Southwestern Safety Conference. 
Awards of Merit were also given to the 
San Antonio Automotive and Work 
Equipment Shop, Houston Heavy Car 


Repair, San Antonio Locomotive 
Maintenance Plant and Beaumont 
Mechanical Department. Qo 


Bulletin Board 


Robert Catalfu, senior sales represen- 
tative, has been elected first vice presi- 
dent of the Transportation Club of Buf- 
falo, New York. 


J.M. Stricklin, manager for damage 
prevention and loading services, has 
been appointed chairman for the 1982 
International Conference on Handling 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities. 

Don Miller, SP Pipe Lines corrosion 
engineer, has been elected 1981 chair- 
man of the San Francisco Bay Corro- 
sion Committee, an industry group 
that encourages cooperative efforts rela- 
tive to corrosion mitigation on under- 
ground installations. Miller, who is based 
in Los Angeles, has also been elected 
member-at-large to the Los Angeles 
section of the National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers Board. 

Jim Bearden, assistant manager- 
employee safety at Houston, has been 
elected to a two-year term as vice presi- 
deni of the railroad transportation sec- 
tion of the Texas Safety Association. 


New SP Club Officers 


The SP Club at San Francisco has an- 
nounced its 1981 officers. They are: 
President Dennis Draper, Executive Vice 
President Joi Huebel, Secretary. Nona 
Hampton, Treasurer Rosemarie Gut- 
man, Vice President-Socials Alice 
Keaton, Vice President-Athletics Erika 
Meilleur, Cashier Helen Hayes, Budget 
Chairman Don Carroll, and Petty Cash 
Chairman Donoso Cortes. Q 


All They Can Eat, All They 
Can Remember in San Jose 


In San Jose, from 40 to 50 retired SP 
employees are meeting to share breakfast 
and memories on the first Thursday of 
every month. 

When the informal group first got 
together, only about 15 people were ac- 
tive. Almost immediately, it tripled in 
size as rumors of fun at the breakfast 
gatherings spread. If you like admiring 
old railroad photos or timetables and get- 
ting together with friends, this group 
could be for you. 

Organizers are Richard Croker, Bob 
Stevens, Bob Maxwell, Gordon Johnson 
and Fred Johansen. Among those who 
attend regularly are retired yardmen, 
roundhouse personnel, clerks, checkers, 
inspectors, enginemen and conductors. 

For information on upcoming meet- 
ings, call Johansen at (408) 356-2209. He 
is glad to help SP pensioners meet for the 
price of a breakfast. (The restaurant of- 
fers “all you can eat.’’) 

The Bulletin is interested in learning 
about other gatherings of SP retired per- 
sonnel for upcoming issues. If you’re 
aware of groups like the one in San Jose, 
please drop the Bulletin a note and in- 
clude location, size, frequency of 
meetings and a telephone number, in case 
more information is needed. 


PMT’s Outstanding 
Sales Representative 


Robert G. Olterman (left), vice president- 
sales and traffic for Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing Co., presents the President’s Cup 
Award to Robert J. Dryden who was nam- 
ed as the 1980 Sales Representative of the 
Year for the PMT System. Dryden was 
selected as the outstanding sales represen- 
tative from the system’s six sales regions en- 
compassing 60 terminals from the Pacific 
Coast to the Mississippi River and north to 
Chicago. a 


Students from the Industrial College of the Armed Forces recently undertook a defense in- 


he cs 


dustry analysis field study at Southern Pacific. Hosting and helping guide the group through 
its curriculum was SP’s H. R. Del Mar, retired major general and manager, government 


services-national accounts. 


Teaching Government Leaders Our Business 


In the event of war, the rail system 
plays a crucial role in the nation’s 
defense. Consequently, even in peace, 
government officials must be trained to 
understand rail operations. 

Representatives of SP top manage- 
ment recently met with high ranking 
military and civil service leaders to give 
them insight into the operations of the 
railroad and SP subsidiaries. The group 
came from the National War University’s 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

College members take a year off from 


Company Credits SP for 
Improved Safety Record 


SP Transportation Co. has been com- 
mended by Dow Chemical U.S.A. for its 
safe handling of Dow rail equipment, 
much of which contained potentially 
hazardous materials. Last year Dow had 
its best rail safety record since 1975. 

“As one of our major carriers, the 
Southern Pacific helped contribute in a 
significant way to this safety improve- 
ment,” said T. D. Seeley, Dow rail fleet 
manager, in a letter to President D. K. 
McNear. “Please convey to your 
operating people our sincere appreciation 
for their dedication to safe practices.” 

Southern Pacific experienced 1.22 ac- 
cidents for each million miles it hauled 
Dow equipment in 1980, down from. 
1,24 per million in 1979 and 2.8 per 
million in 1978, O 


their regular government service to study 
private sector operations. Their goal is to 
learn about industrial resource manage- 
ment, with particular emphasis on mo- 
bilization and emergency preparedness. 

The group’s two days with Southern 
Pacific were a concentrated course, in- 
cluding seminars in operations, 


marketing, government regulations and a 
tour of the Roseville classification and 
repair facilities. Representatives of PMT 
and SP Industrial Development Co. also 
spoke. 0 


Railroad employees in Herington, Kansas 
showed their appreciation of James Smith 
fcenter}), a business leader who worked to 
preserve rail service in his community, by 
Presenting him with a watch at the annual 
Chamber of Commerce banquet. Cotton 
Belt Trainman Ed Diepenbrock (left} made 
the presentation on behalf of the railroad 
employees at the banquet where Kansas 
Governor John Carlin fright) was the 
featured speaker. 


ood 
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The SP General Office at 4th and Townsend was demolished in the 1906 disaster. 


How SP Helped San Francisco Through the 1906 Earthquake 


he deep rumbling lasted only 65 

/ seconds. The fire raged four days. 

When it was over, old San Fran- 
cisco was dead. 

Seventy-five years ago this month, on 
April 18, the earth shook, the sky burned 
~the great San Francisco earthquake 
and fire devastated the city. 

Southern Pacific was hit hard. The 
general office was teetering. Rails lay 
twisted, locomotives toppled, and cars 
were strewn about Jike pickup sticks. 

SP’s reaction was immediate. 

Temporary offices were set up at the 
Ferry Building in San Francisco and the 
Qakland Pier, across the bay. The 
maintenance forces fanned out to restore 
transportation vital to the stricken city. 

Within hours SP trains were bringing 
in relief supplies and carrying the 
homeless out. Free. 

SP ferries—undamaged by the quake 
—continued transporting passengers to 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda. Free. 

On orders telegraphed by SP President 
E. H. Harriman from New York City, 
the company was placed at the service of 
General Funston, who ruled the city by 
martial law. 

That night Harriman boarded a special 
train and raced westward to direct the 
company’s rescue work in person. 

During the next few days, information 
bureaus were established around town to 
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tell people about train and ferry service 
and act as clearing houses where the lost 
could be located by family or friends. 

Gasoline was furnished free from SP’s 
stores to emergency vehicles used in the 
relief effort. 

All of the company’s sheds in the city 
were used to shelter and feed hometess. 

Railroad teamsters were placed under 
the orders of Gen. Funston, while the SP 
continued paying their salaries. 

Temporary tracks were laid at the ci- 
ty’s request on a number of paved streets 
so that debris and building materials 
could be hauled more easily. 

By April 19 relief began reaching San 
Francisco from cities throughout the 
West. Three sections of the Owl 
passenger train were sidetracked by the 
railroad to rush a mercy train from Los 
Angeles, bringing a corps of 25 doctors, 
70 nurses and 10 assistants. 

In Southern Pacific General Hospital 
more than 250 persons were given free at- 
tention—until fire threatened the 
building by the end of the second day. 
All of the injured were removed to near- 
by hospitals. 

In three days 497 city blocks burned— 
4.5 square miles of the heart of San Fran- 
cisco including more than 20,000 
buildings in the wholesale, financial and 
retail shopping districts and the areas 
south and west of Market Street and over 


Telegraph, Russian and Nob hills. 

More than 400 bodies were pulled 
from the ruins. 

The fire was declared under contro] by 
the fourth day. A brief rainstorm the 
next day cooled the ashes. 

Harriman arrived and announced SP 
was donating $200,000 to the relief ef- 
fort. In 35 days, SP moved more than 
1,600 carloads of relief supplies and 
more than 224,000 passengers free. 

In a report to the company’s Board of 
Directors several months after the 
disaster, Harriman wrote: 

“Had it not been for the work of the 
Southern Pacific Company, the loss of 
life would have been much greater... . 
The officers and employees of the Com- 
pany deserve the highest commendation 
for the maintenance of its service, which 
afforded the means to bring food and 
necessary supplies to the city and to carry 
from the city people who found it 
necessary to go to other places for 
refuge. 

“The perfect discipline maintained by 
the working staff of the Company 
reflects most highly on its organization, 
and the prompt and efficient service 
rendered contributed largely to the feel- 
ing of courage and confidence with 
which the people of San Francisco faced 
this calamity.” oO 


Railroad Women 


On the 
Fast 
Track 


outhern Pacific was the first 
G ists to place women at the 

throttle of locomotives, but 
there’s more to railroading than the 
locomotive engineer’s job. SP women are 
also repairing cars, dispatching trains, 
running offices, supervising personnel, 


evaluating claims and representing the 
railroad to both judges and shippers. 

Nevertheless, many people continue to 
think of railroading as man’s work. 
Maybe that’s because Cathy Jones didn’t 
die with a throttle in Aer hand; maybe it’s 
because little girls were less likely to own 
model train sets. The basic explanation 
may be that the romance of railroading 
(as opposed to the modern business of 
railroading) has a traditional, even nine- 
teenth century, flavor. 

Whatever the reasons for the survival 
of the stereotype of railroading as a male 
institution, there are women throughout 
the system who invalidate it not just 
because they work for the railroad but 
because of their high visibility. Four of 
them recently took time to give advice to 
other women on how to turn on to the 
fast track at Southern Pacific. 


ttorney Lila Cox is a 1971 

graduate of Southwestern Law 

School in Los Angeles, Although 
her father had wanted her to go into Jaw, 
his ambition for her wasn’t fulfilled until 
she’d been married for 24 years and had 
brought up two daughters. 

Today as an SP attorney in Los 
Angeles handling freight joss and 
damage claims, Cox enjoys the variety of 
her work. She has learned quite a bjt 
about machinery since her case load in- 
volves litigation over items like electrical 
transformers, paper mill parts, tire 
recapping machinery and even equip- 
ment for U.S. space shuttle operations. 
Fortunately she enjoys mastering 
technical information of all kinds. 

Cox advises women who want to get 
ahead in the business world to keep their 
sense of humor, and she’s taken her own 
advice. For example, once as Mayor of 
South Pasadena (an office she held for 
two terms), she was visiting the state 
capitol at Sacramento. In a crowded 
elevator, someone introduced the 
“Mayor of South Pasadena,” and “you 
should have seen those men trying to 
shake hands with one anothes,” she 
recalls with a chuckle. 

Overcoming her distaste for being 
“preachy” or “pollyannaish,” Cox also 
came up with some very specific advice 
for women beginning careers today: 

* Become proficient in the use of 
English, then learn a second 
language. Spanish or one of the 
Asian languages are useful on the 
West Coast. Familiarize yourself 
with computers, toa; learn a com- 
puter language. And finally, take a 
good course in logic. 

Sharpen your mind and get used to 
visibility by exchanging ideas with 
people outside work. 
Don’t be too abrasive. Remember, 
you can’t be offended unless you 
want to be, and it’s a defensive posi- 
tion. You might be so busy being 
hurt that you miss the opportunity to 
go forward. Don’t waste time on 
non-essentials, 
Take responsibility for letting other 
people know you’re ready to move 
up. Don’t feel that someone’s going 
to offer you something. 
* Help other women by sharing the 
things you’ve learned. 
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Los Angeles Attorney Lila Cox. 


ine Bluff Student Engineer Paula 
Pre originally joined the 

railroad as a laborer. As a 
divorced woman with three children to 
support, she needed high wages. The 
work was dirty (“with the extra money I 
made at the Cotton Belt compared to 
what I made before, I could buy a lot of 
soap,” she laughs) but it gave her the 
chance to meet an impressive new force 
in her life, namely the locomotive. 

“I admired the engines for being big 
and powerful,” she says. ‘I wondered if 
1 could run one and how it would feel.” 
Her admiration and curiosity led her to 
transfer to engine service. When open- 
ings were talked about at “the beanery” 
and the yard office, she applied for 
engineer training through the Houston 
Employment Department. 

“Everyone at the Cotton Belt was fan- 
tastic, and I just moved up. There’s been 
no problem as long as I did my job and 
went through channels like everybody 
else,” Dailey says. 

Dailey tells other women that hers is a 
challenging job: “It’s exciting and you 
have to know what you're doing all the 
time. If you really feel like you want this 
kind of work, you should try it. Don’t 
sell yourself short. 1 think I’ve handled it 
pretty well so far—at least my teachers 
say so. They’re great.” 
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Larry Engbrock. 


oredom has always been 
B something Rita Dorsey fears, and 

after 12 years of clerical positions 
in the Mechanical Department in San 
Francisco, her state of mind had become 
negative. She felt she’d done everything 
she was likely to do, seen everything she 
was likely to see. After all, she’d worked 
every desk in her office, the Association 
of American Railroads Bureau. 

In the early days, she’d motivated 
herself by learning the rules set forth by 
the AAR on repair of railroad cars 
damaged on the competition’s track. The 
rules are complex, and so is the billing 
her office administers. Nevertheless, 
Dorsey knew she was ready for a change, 
and through his secretary, she made an 
appointment to see her boss, Paul 
Romey, the manager of budgets for the 
Mechanical Department. 

“Of course 1 was tense and nervous 
before I went in to see him about my 
future at SP. But I kept telling myself 
that the worse he could say was ‘no.’ 
Then I would at least have known where 
Istood. 

“T told him that I thought I was 
qualified for a better job and that I was 
ready for a challenge. It was because of 
his belief that 1 would do a good job that 
I was made chief clerk in the Budget 
Bureau. I was there a year and a half, 


Houston Claims Agent Brenda Marsh with District Claims Agent 


then I was promoted to chief clerk of the 
AAR Bureau. Just recently, I was ap- 
pointed assistant manager,” Dorsey says. 

Today when Dorsey recognizes the 
signs of boredom and dissatisfaction 
among the people she works with, she 
tries to counsel them. Her advice: 

* Get a college degree. 

© Never hesitate to ask questions. 

* Research the places you think you’d 

like to work, 

* Learn what qualifications you need 

to get the promotion you want. 

* Draw up your resume. 

© Keep a good rapport with the people 

around you. 

Dorsey points out that SP is a big com- 
pany, and that its large size means two 
very important things for employees. 
“The first is that you have to make 
yourself visible. You have to let people 
know who you are and what you want to 
do.’ The second is that there are plenty 
of interesting jobs and chances to move. 
“With so many departments and op- 
portunities for transfers or promotions, 
there’s no excuse for boredom.” 

The most important thing of all, 
Dorsey believes, is doing the best job you 
can, regardless of what it is. “J wanted to 
see how far I could advance in this com- 
pany as a qualified worker,” she says, 
“and if I can do it, so can you. It’s just a 


matter of wanting to move up and accep- 
ting the responsibilities. Nowadays peo- 
ple listen and remember who wants to 
move up at SP,”" 


efore joining Southern Pacific, 
Bienes Brenda Marsh got to 

know its employees through her 
work as a counselor-aide for the Texas 
Rehabilitation Commission. There she 
helped ill or injured SP people find ap- 
propriate new work, both within and 
outside the railroad. Her longstanding 
interest in rehabilitation (she also 
volunteers as a teacher for the 
developmentally disabled), was a plus 
when she applied for a job as secretary in 
the Claims Department. 

Before taking the job, Marsh express- 
ed an interest in eventually moving up. 
Within a year her good work had earned 
her a promotion, and she became the 
system’s youngest claims agent. 

As a claims agent for the railroad and 
SPTofT&L, she investigates, negotiates 
and settles claims concerning personal in- 
jury, property damage, vehicular ac- 
cidents and auto-train accidents. She’s 
on-call 24 hours a day and recalls her 
clerical job’s 8-5 hours as “obviously an 
advantage.” As a former secretary in the 
Claims Department, however, she knew 
what she was getting into when she be- 


San Francisco Assistant Manager AAR Bureau Rita Dorsey. 


came a claims agent and has no regrets. 

“VPve always enjoyed meeting people 
and working with them,” she says. 

Her advice to women wanting to move 
ahead is to make sure they really want the 
position they’re applying for. Their suc- 
cess or failure may reflect upon the next 
applicant. She also believes that self- 
confidence and initiative are essential to 
anyone desiring career advancement. 

Does it surprise anyone that almost all 
the advice given here to women applies 
equally well to men? SP is an equal op- 
portunity employer, and the same rules 
that apply to women apply to men. 

Steve Alston, special assistant in the 
executive department for college 
tecruiting, basically agrees with 
everything our four women have had to 
say. ‘The main thing SP is looking for is 
people willing to work on a team. I know 
that senior management believes that our 
people are our most valuable resource 
and is concerned that there’s a lot of 
talent going undeveloped among our 
employees. Sure computer background 
and analytical ability are important, as 
Lila Cox says, but most of the time, 
management job requirements are flexi- 
ble,” Alston says. 

Alston’s advice goes out to both men 
and women looking for opportunity in 
management at SP. “The potential of the 


Pine Bluff Student Engineer Paula Dailey. 


company and of the individual working 
here is great,” Alston says, and he is will- 
ing to offer advice to anyone wanting 
personal and practical information on 
what it takes to move up. 

But before you call him, clarify in your 
own mind what you want to do. Are you 
willing to complete your education? Even 
going to night school? How interesting 
are computers to you? Have you some 
idea of how you can help out in a new 
department in a new role? 

Once you can answer these questions, 
call Alston on Ext. 20173 in San Fran- 
cisco. He’s willing to talk to “anybody 
and everybody, whether they're exempt, 
officers or working under agreements, 
whether they’ve been with the company 
for two years or 20,” and regardless of 
sex, race, age, national origin or religion. 

The Employment Department, which 
has offices in San Francisco, Sacramen- 
to, Los Angeles and Houston, is charged 
with helping employees transfer from 
one craft to another (See SP Bulletin, 
March 1979), If you think that moving 
into one of the crafts is for you, call the 
Employment Department nearest you. 

“We're just a phone call away,” 
Manager of Employment Neil Mann 
says, (Ext. 22241). “Moving up or chang- 
ing into a craft is easier today than ever 
before.” 
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Sacrathento Locomotive Works softball players were winners last year. Looking good in 


their uniforms are (front row, left to right) Gene Whitsett, Jon Miller, Hector Luera, Dan 
Clayton, Joe Toney and Frank San Marco, In the second row are {left to right} Jim Allen, 
Stéve McClain, Tony Thomas, Michael Monahan, Bob Deane, John Schindehette, Rich 


Gutierrez and Dave Warnberg. 


Employees Team Up for Summer Softball Leagues 


The return of warm weather means 
more than the resumption of 
maintenance of way work in Kansas (see 
p.&). 

The time is also right for slow pitch 
softball, and plenty of SP employees are 
picking up their gloves and bats and form- 
ing tedins. 

Imerest in this old-time American 
sport seems to be cropping up all over, 
with the Houston area clearly going crazy 
for softball. 


See 


Showing off the handsome collection of trophies won by SPTofT&L’s championship soft- 


Champions in the Houston Truckers 
League for 1978, 1979 and 1980 were the 
18 players on the SPTofT&L team. 
They’ll play again this year, along with 
many other teams in the Houston area. 

Eight teams from the railroad are 
beginning to play in the newly founded 
Houston Railroad Softball League. Over 
600 people attended the season’s opening 
game, with the first ball being thrown out 
by Houston’s Assistant Superintendent 
Dan Andreason. a 


ball team are team members (left to right) Driver J.F. Bundy, Dock Check Joe Williams, 
Supervisor Gene Lyons, Driver Eddie Gaddis and Driver And: fy Anderson, 
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A Three-In-One Race for 
The Very Physically Fit 


“Just to keep things interesting,” as 
Watsonville (Calif.} Carman Roger Col- 
fins explains it, he went to Hawaii in 
February to compete in a Tri-athalon. 
The setting was exotic, but the 
race—which includes a 2.4 mile ocean 
swim, @ 112-mile bicycle race and a 
marathon (a 26-mile, 365-yard run)—was 
grueling. Roger, one of 326 entrants in 
the event, finished in 11 hours and 48 
minutes—only an hour and 18 minutes 
behind the winner, despite a flat tire! 
After crossing the finish line, Roger 
marked his accomplishment with a hand- 
stand, much to the crowd’s pleasure. 

“Competing with the world’s best was 
exciting,” Roger says. He also admits 
that completing the race was a con- 
fidence building experience, too. 

Roger, son of Carman Gene Collins, is 
an experienced adventurer who swam the 
22-mile length of Lake Tahoe in record 
time in 1979, 


Appointments 


COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 
F. Cooper, Jr. to electronic engineer; J, D. Daniels to 
superintendent-communications - Western Lines; R. L. Ficktin 
fo communications engineer-system; F. N. Pittman to 
superintendent communications-engineering; at Houston: D. 
‘M. Sorensen fo superintendent communications-Eastern Lines; 
B. F. Wood to asst. superintendent communications; a 
Eugene: J. J. Baggerman to asst. superintendent communica- 
tions; at Oakland: J. L. Smith fo asst. superintendent com- 
munications, at Sacramento: W. B. Butler asst. superintendent 
communications; at Los Angeles: R, L, Shermer fo asst, 
superintendent communications; at Tucson: J. D. Fraser to 
asst, superintendent communications; at San Antonio: F. E. 
Connolly fo asst. superintendent communications; at Pine 
Bluff: G. D, Reece to asst. superintendent communications; at 
Kansas City: J. W. Youngblood to asst. superintendent com- 
munications. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: G, D. 
Witson fo engineer of signals maintenance. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: R. C. Abreu 
to national account manager-chemicals; 8. C. Bishop fo pricing 
analyst, P. A, Brazil to special asst.-special projects; C. T. 
Bunt to manager traffic service; M. T. Escovy to pricing 
analyst; 5. 1. Giunti to asst manager special projects; Lu. A. 
Hoogasian to pricing analyst; D. A. Kielsmeier £0 special assis- 
tant; P. 3. MeDonald to pricing analyst; at Butlingame: C. F. 
Head (o pricing coordinator; at Oakland: G. E. Anderson to 
senior sales analyst; G. P, Radteff to senior sales represen- 
tative; at San Jose: W. J. Lake 10 gccount executive; at 
Chicago: D. W, Strugala to sales representative, 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: At San Francisco: P. J. 
Gessert to industrial development specialist; C. F. Klees to asst. 
vice president and general manager: B. F. Presnell to asst. 
regional manager at Los Angeles: J. L. Sherman to industrial 
development specialist; at Dallas: S. A. Hancock to area 
manager; at Houston: C. C. Abshier to area manager; J. W. 
McCutchen, C. D. Maniey, ond W. M. Moriarty, af to in- 
dustrial development specialist, 

SP LAND COMPANY: At San Francisco: §. A. Rodriguez 
to senior land agent. 

PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING COMPANY: At Dallas: F. 
4. Morris to general manager-coordinated services. 


Retirements 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: D. P. Brown, 
audit assistant; 3. A. Heatey, chief clerk; C. A. Hughes, 
siructural engineer; A. P. Stara, chief claim adjuster, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: G. W. 
Baker, locomotive engineer; J. Foster, assistant general 
superintendent of communications; C. K. Oden, chief train 
dispatcher; A. H. Reyes, machine operator; F. C. Temme, 
locomotive engineer; 4.M. Toney, switchman, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. J. 
Aragonez, car inspector; C. E. DeArmon, chief clerk; W. 3. 
Lynds, schedule foreman; T. J, McDonald, assistant 
superintendent; M. A. Peterson, switchman; H, C. Robertson, 
PBX operator; A. H. Rothstein, machinist; J. 1. Satvini, head 
shop clerk; E. L. Swortfiguer, conductor; L. C. Sartore, and 
D. W. Walker, /ocomotive engineers; W. A. Wetmore, 
conductor. 

OREGON DIVISION: C. W. Alden, switchmen; E. A. 
Howden, assistant superintendent, E. G. Khopp, water service 
mechanic; C. D. Lovetace, switchman; E. J. Minet, freight car- 
man; R. K. Murphree, conductor; R. W. Mortis, ¥, H, Perry 
and W. R. Pierson, focomotive engineers; C. E. Portlock, 
machine operator; G. W. Power and H. F. Shields, con- 
ductors; J, W. Reiley, engine foreman; R. UW. Tyson, foco- 
motive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. 
E. Bencich, machinist; W. L. Coate, signal foreman; C. L. 
Kennedy, chief train dispatcher; G. L. Minium, clerk; D. R. 
Potts, brakeman, N. G. Reyna, section foreman: J. F. Rivas, 
locomotive engineer; J. V. Roberts, district materials super- 
visor; J. L. Sherman, and $, G, Stassi, machinists; J. Tucker, 
motor truck operator; 5. M. Walker, switchman; C. H. Webb, 
uphoisterer, 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: L. G. Ditworth, locomotive 
engineer; E. M. Doyle, engine foreman; R. F. Franz, car in- 
spector; J. D. Glass, conductor. 

TUCSON DIVISION: B. Molina, general track foreman-El 
Paso; A. L. Moncada, pipefitter; J.C. Shultz, brakeman; J.B. 
Williams, focomotive engineer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. L. Anderson; locomotive 
engineer; H. T. Aydelotte, yardmaster; L. M. Carson, 
telephone operator; A. W. Demuelle, carman; RB. B. 
Gutenberger, assistant trainmaster-San Jose; E. M. Harsis, 
and E. Jobnson, coach cleaners; EB. V. Knighten, agpkin 
folder; E. G, MeDaniel, conductor; T. A, Smith, electrician: 
E.G. Torres, claim inspector; E. D. Wilson, traveling 
mechanic; C,H. Woodson, switchman. 

COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Division: C. R. Campbell, 
Switchman; G. ©. Everett, car foreman; B. B. Garrett, speciat 
assistant-Accounting; 1, M. Jordan, brakeman; L. W. Kar- 
raker, fireman; F. F. Knecht, gang foreman; H. C. Leiner, 
locomotive engineer; G.D. Lindsey, chief clerk; C. Little, head 
console operator; D. E. McCalester, train & engine caller; C. 
R. McDonald, assistant trainmaster; E. W. Phillips, freight 
carman welder; E. B. Preston, agent accounts clerk; 3. L. 
Priest, switchman; R. Remel, conductor; J. B. Rogers and W 
L, Silton, interline clerks; A. W. Spates, hostier; I. C. Sturdi 
vant, general foreman-Mechanical; L. L. Sutton, investigator; 
G. Terrell, custodian; A. L., Thompson, carman; H.A. Triana, 
interline clerk: T.R. Williams, general clerk; L. W. Wilson, 
clerk; P.B. Wooldridge, clerk telegrapher. Kansas City 
Division: 3. Lopes, freight carman; P.M. O'Bryan, 
clerk-steno; R. L, Wald, brakeman, 

OTHERS: D. T. Daggett, vice president and general 
manage SPIDCo.; W. M. Jackson, assistant baggage & mait 
agent, « AUPT; R. B. Still, terminal supervisor, SPTOfT&L, 
Houston; V. 3, Aleksandranas, right of way coordinator, 
SPPL, Los Angeles; P. V. Flindt, plant superintendent, SPPL, 
Kayenta; L.C. Carson, terminal manager, PMT, Modesto; R. 
E, Jameson, foreman, PMT, Sacramento. 
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Honored for Excellence 

Honored for excellence in plant performance in'1980 by Chief: ‘Mechanical Officer: 
Robert Byrne_-were: managers ‘of four. of our: locomotive maintenance plants. The: 
group was: invited -to’ San: Francisco ‘to :recéive banners ‘recognizing :their plants’ 
vachievements. Shown with their flags are (left.to right) Los Angeles’ Ed Lind (most: ~ 
improved), Pine Bluff’s. Bud ‘Minter (third), Ogden’s Henry Cates:(second) an 
Paso’s Jim Harstad, whose people received the #1 flag for the second year in a row. 

The Mechanical Departmenttooks for. PSQCC when it-evatuates excellence. The 


Deaths 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: J. A. Panerio, 
Janitor, Pensioners: W. Adams, traveling freight & special ac- 
countant;H.P. Lyons, medical officer; H.C. Olmstead, clerk, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: W. P. 
Bowman, electrician, Pensioners: J. E. Bush, clerk: H. W. 
Dillon, supervisor of diesels, air conditioning & electrical 
equipment: W. L.. Fuller, conductor: C. E. Drew, E.J. Grady, 
E. M. Haney and F.C. Lorenzo, clerks; W, J. Leatherwood, 
locomotive engineer; FM. McInnis, machine shop foreman; 
HJ. Niemann, machinist; H. A, Richter, dispatcher; J. W. 
Spangler, clerk; J, P, Williams, brakeman; W. H. Wilson, 
carpenter. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: T. J. Martin, brakeman. 
Pensioners: J. R. Sones, agent; R. V. Keen, brakeman; C. 
Williams, daborer. 

LOS ANGELES DiVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: F. L. 
Hartzell, switchman; T. B. Tierney, generat foreman. 
Pensioners: G, P, Billhardi, commercial agent: R. C. Balls, 
conductor; N. W. Brown, chef;T.T. Browa, machinist; D. B. 
Cobbs, foreman; B. L. pipefitter; P. D. Heckman, 
locomotive engineer; 8. W. James, switchman; D. W. Me- 
Connell, electrician; M. McCray, clerk; D. J. Sandlin, 
machinist; L, 5, Stare, chief clerk. 

OREGON DIVISION: G. A. Wilson, B&B Welder. 
Pensioners: A.C, Becnel, telegrapher; A. E. Bullis, car inspec- 
tor; J. A. Burke, roundhouse foreman; H. N. Brown, and C, 
A. Comelius, locomotive engineers; P.M. Calise, foreman; 1. 
1. Johnson, clerk; W.B. Knight, district iraining officer; R. W. 
McCarty, electrician; F. A. Rhoton, conductor: ¥. L. 
Spurgeon, agent; W.C. Vancott, elecirician, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: M. 
D, Estes, focomotive engineer. Pensioners: 3, 3. Alder, clerk: 
J. Anzore, boilermaker; S. L. Bouque, assistant general 
storekeeper; W. 1. Brueklacher, district inspector, air condi- 
tioning & car lighting: D. Chicago, carman; E. C. Courll, 


carpenter; H. M. Eker, signatmon; L. M. Gast, locomotive 
engineer; W. 4. Gautier, conductor; D. J. Kilian, clerk; E. C. 
McQuarrie, machinist; L. A. Paeson, city ticket agent-Reno; 
C.F, Thompson, clerk: R. Snyder and G. Wong, electricians. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: I, Diaz, faborer. Pensioners: 
R. Caldwelt, brakemun; 8. Gonasles, trackman; E. L. Hall, 
clerk; W. C. Happner, foreman; C, T. Jacobs, switchman; W. 
A. Nuon, focomotive engineer; E. Supak, carpenter. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioner: F. E. Muse, 
conductor. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: J. P. Argabright, clerk: 
A.C. Burns, investigator; A. P. Felix, carman; C. L. Hawkins, 
locomotive engineer; W. H. Hubble, brakeman; R. K. Jensen, 
assistant 10 material manager; L. Lopes, faborer; H. L.. Penix, 
signal maintainer, G. J. Murphy, and C. R. Smith, focomotive 
engineers. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. F. Fahahorst, clerk; W. B. Git 
departmental car foreman. Pensioners: D. W. Bailey, police 
sergeant; Q. B. Barnes, daborer; J. 4. Bettencourt, machinis 
J.J. Burkes, founge car attendant; R. J, Burns, and H. A. 
Daitey, focomorive engineers; L. W. Creushaw, foreman;R. E. 
Ferguson, uphoisterer; 0. Fontano, frickman; M. Gibbons, 
switchman; 1.4. Grelli, fuel oif attendant; 3. R. Horgan, chief 
clerk; L. 2acop, signal maintainer; G. 1. Seanings, switchman; 
J. L, Johns, conductor; R. Krafthefer, clerk; N.S. Licea, 
foreman: W. R. Lombardi, machinist; N. Mamola, carman; 
W. H. McHugh, yordmaster; L. J. Nappi, motor vehicle 
messenger: G. K, Stokes, machinist; W. H. Stussie and T. 
Tate, clerks; 3. H. Treughber, conductor; ¥. F. Vielra, 
corman;G. A. White and Q. H. Zinn, locomotive engineers, 

COTTON BELT: J. L. Joiner, tracks laborer. Pensioner: G. 
B, Matthews, vice president & general manager, Tyler. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: R. S. Hipp, terminal manager, 
SWTCo., North Little Rock; A. Greenlee, mail & baggage 
fandler, LAUPT; 3. Mansur, terminal manager and W. H. 
Ritehle, dispatcher, both with PMT, Los Angeles; G. W. Hill, 
locomotive engineer, NWP; R. D, Shugrue, irainmaster, 
NWP, San Rafael. 
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In February, the Gov. Stanford (CP No. 1) was moved into its place of prominence on the main floor of the California State Railroad 


es Bh. 


Museum. I is shown on the Museum's turntable (top) and en route from the Sacramento Shops to the Museum (bottom left), The custom- 
made wooden doors (lower right) of the Museum open out onto the surntabie erea. 


California State Railroad Museum Opens May 2 


A nine-day Railfair celebrates the 
opening of the California State Railroad 
Museum, the largest of its kind in the 
world. The Museum, located in old 
Sacramento, houses 21 pieces of historic 
railroad rolling stock, hundreds of 
authentic artifacts of railroad history and 
folklore, plus numerous exhibits and 
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displays, For the Railfair, however, addi- 
tional locomotives and cars from other 
parts of the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain will be on display. On May 
5, the Railfauw will dedicate its 2 p.m. 
pageant—a 45-minute program featuring 
professional actors, singers, and dancers, 
as well as some of the’ historic equip- 
J 


ment—to the retired railroad men and 
women who have worked for the SP in 
the Sacramento-Roseville area. L. E. 
Hoyt, vice president in the Executive 
Department will represent the company 
in the salute, Admission to the Museum 
is $2.00; tickets for the Railfair pageant 
are $4.00. oO 
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